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Life is doarer, Heaven is nearer, 
And the earth hor curse defies— 

And your love flUs earth and Heaven 
In my dream, loved Creole Eyes 1 

Hark ! what mighty voice has spoken — 
What has called the dead years back ? 

Time once more is sweeping by me, 
In the old unchanging tiack 1 

Weary hand, where Is thy power? 
With the chai-mcd muuic gone 1 

Loving eyes, have j'o too faded- 
Have ye lelt my soul alone 1 

Not alone t there strife and madness, 
Rest between two broken sighs: 

Weary days of loss and longings. 
In thy place, oh Creole Eyes I 

Not aloue— for all the phantoms 

That those dying years awoke: 
All the pas lion, all the fever, 

Weary hearts that loved and broke I 
All the anguish of the Mure— 

Memory's cm'se when thai might tail—' 
Flattery, and hate, and envy, 

For the old enchanted tale 1 
There is glory I I have gained it, 

With the worm that never dies: 
Gained to soothe me when you perished — 

Gained for you — lost Creole Eyes 1 

MiNEITE. 



MUSIC IN UTICA, NEW YOEK. 



The Sacred Concekt. — ^Last night a large and 
attentive audience sat in judgment in St. John's 
Church upon the Mass composed by the talented 
organist ol the church, Mr. C. G. St. Clair. The 
instrumental part was sustained by a full orches- 
tra. The solos of Mrs. Matthew J. Shanly, Mr. 
T. B. Prendergast and Mr. Edwards were exceed- 
ing well rendered, and had the chm-ch been 
a place for such manil^stations, they would have 
been heartily applauded. And we should not fail 
also to notice that basso, Mr. Edward Kunkelly. 
He would certainly have been one of the favored 
ones last evening, had there been any demonstra- 
tions ol approval. These sa'cred masses ol the 
Catholic Church are a welcome addition to our 
concert programmes. They have about them 
that subdued, religious ak which appeals to the 
deeper feelings of the heart, and they also tbrm a 
line contrast to the secular music of the day. 
We enjoy secular music all the better from hear- 
ing occasionally such sacred pieces. While the 
new Mass ol Mr. St. Clair is one that interests 
pe)- se, yet it must have the benefit of an equal 
amount ot choice- singing and very superior in- 
strumental music before its full beauties and ex- 
cellencies can be produced. And such support, 
in a great measure, it received last night. The 
ftiU chorus In the "Gloria in Escelsis" well ex- 
pressdd the idea o( the composer, and then it was 
all the better enjoyed by allowing the soprano 
and tenor alone to take up the " Qui iollts pec- 
cala tnundi." Mrs. Shanly 's fine soprano voice 
showed well in the "Ave Maria" of part second, 
and in this place also the skill of the composer 
made the music express the full sentiment of the 
production. The success of the Mass was achiev- 
ed even before the rendition of the "Benedictus" 
and " Angus. Dei," and yet all felt that the music 
in the two latter parts appropiately crowned the 
evening's entertainment. Taken as a whole, the 



Mass was certainly a great success, and reflects 
honor upon its composer, Mr. St. Clair. We hope 
this will not be the last Sacred Concert of the 
Choir of St; John's Chui-ch. The individual 
members of the Choir well performed the part as- 
signed them last evening, and we feel sure that 
another Concert would be well received by the 
people of Utica Ex. 



[From the London Musical World.) 
EOSSINI, THE MUSICAL COMPOSER. 



I met Rossini the other day in the Palais Royal. 
Every one is acquainted with his physiognomy, 
which is that of a somewhat caustic old gentle- 
man. Since the invention of photography, sud- 
den surprises are no more things of this world. 
We know every one and everything betorehand. 
I experienced, however, a very great degree of 
pleasure at beholding the features of this glorious 
enchanter of our age. He was walking along 
slowly, with his head bent tbrward, and his chin 
plunged m his cravat. Everything about him 
was the picture of neatness, with a dash of dandy- 
Ism, evidenced in his whole appearance, even 
down to the untarnished brilliancy of the new ro- 
sette which ornamented his capacious Irock coat. 
We sometimes come across singular coincidences. 
The very same morning I had been reading, in an 
English review, that happened to be lying upon a 
friend's table, a lew pages in which the maestro 
played a part. The anonj-mous author of the ar- 
ticle protested warmly against the assertion of a 
biographer who had denounced Rossini as an in- 
triguing, unconscientious, envious man, just as It 
any but the incapable were envious in this world. 
I thought, with satisfaction, of what I had read 
In the morning. I fancied that the master's face 
completed the critic's vengeance. The said critic 
was well acquainted with Rossini, whom ho re- 
presented as a man of charming mind, lull of wit 
and repartee, and at the same time as possessing 
a heart of gold, open to every grand thought. 
People have often spoken of his caustic disposi- 
tion, but always lelt in the shade his amiable 
qualities, even denying their existence; just as if 
the man who had produced the prayer In "Molse " 
and the trio In " GulUaume Tell " could, by any 
possibility, be simply a qulbbler upon words. 
There are, it is true, many Individuals whose sen- 
timents are greatly cried up, but \\ho are really 
nothing more than mere phrase-mongers. 

Rossini, ItTias been said, did not do justice to 
the talent of his rivals. The English critic denies 
this. He Is far too great himselt; says the critic, 
not to appreciate greatness In others. How often 
has he been found landing to the skies the music 
of Weber and Mendelssohn! "One day I told 
him "—It Is the English critic who is speaking— 
"that we had had some music at my house the 
evening before." "What did you sing?" he In- 
quired. "Things by Rossini." "Do not sing 
them," he replied, with gentle Irony: " their day 
is gone by. But what did you sing besides ?" 
" Something by Mendelssohn." "In that case," 
he observed, "you sang something exquisite, 
tender, and delicate." 

■ This homage rendered to the genius of another 
man is more than sufScient refutation of the stu- 
pid calumny which represents the greatest com- 
poser of our time as the systematic and sworn 
detractor of modern music. 

One night, at his house, the conversation turn- 
ed upcn the necessity of falsehood. " As no one 
can bear the truth," it was remarked, " It Is In- 



dispensable for us to lie, in order not to make an 
enemy at every step we take." A hundred in- 
stances were adduced to prove this. .Rossini, 
however, maintained that nothing was gained by 
lialsehood, alter all. "Here Is a proot; he said; 
" Some one brought me an opera he had compos- 
ed, and begged me to give him my opinion with 
pertfect sincerity. He himsell began a system of 
folsehood when he adopted this tone. What he 
wanted was not my opinion, but my uncondition- 
al approbation. He sat down to the piano. I 
listened to twenty pages of his opera. "Shall 1 
act with perfect sincerity toward you ?" I Inquir- 
ed, pointing with my finger to a passage more 
unlucky than the i*est. He scarcely allowed rae 
time to speak before he exclaimed: "My dear 
maestro, if you will only be kind enough- to read 
once more the passage which precedes, you will ' 
perceive that the passage you condemn is the 
natural consequence of It." " If it Is necessary, 
we win say no more about it," I replied, and wo 
went on. In a few minutes I suggested a correc-. 
tlon altogether indispensable. "My dear mastra," 
observed my visitor, "If you will kindly glance 
over the following, you will see that this passage 
is most essential, and that the slightest change 
would spoil the whole eSect." " If the slightest 
change would spoil the whole efiiect, let the pas-, 
sage stand," I answered. We went on still fur- 
ther, but the work at last became so insupport- , 
able that I shut up the book, and said to the com- 
poser: " Mio caro Signore, questa contra musica 
i la musica piu" (here I indulged in a vigorous 
Italian adjective, which I beg my hearers will 
excuse me for not repeating,) "cftioabbia mat 
sentita in vita mia. ("My dear sir, your music 
Is really the worst music I have seen in my life.") 
Well, the gentleman never liked me afterwards," 
added Rossini, looking at his auditors with an ex- 
pression ot mild surprise, which caused them to 
nearly die of laughing. 

One day that there was company at Rossini's, 
he had a -nslt from a lady formerly a professional 
smger, but who had lelt the stage, and was then 
one of Rossini's most ardent admirers. ' ' I recol- 
lect perlecUy having seen you at Bologna, with 
your father," he remarked; "but you never came 
to call upon me. All the other piime donne used 
to do so. Why did not you?" "Exactly because 
the others did so," replied the lady. You were 
then all powerful, and might have believed I came 
from interested motives. At present I have no 
longer any need of your assistance; consequently 
I come, and It is gratitude that brings me." 

Bursting Into tears, and taking the lady's two 
hands m his own, Rossini exclaimed-: " 07i, cara 
cure cost non si trovano quo, in questo mondo; 
no, non si trovano piut" ("My dear madam, 
hearts like yours are no longer Ibund In this 
world.") 

With how many scoundrels he must have met 
on his path, for a few disint'^rested words to 
move him to such a pitch I 



[Special Correspondonce ottho Picayune.] 
THE NEW PARIS PLAY. 



Paws, Octooer, 1866. 
To say M. Sardou's new play Is successful Is to 
speak coldly. It is one ol those great successes 
■which enrich a theatre and an author, and keep 
possession ol the bills for about one hundred con- 
secutive night?. I am told the manager reckons 
his receipts from the piece at $200,000, and M. 
Sardou is sure of $25, 000 fr-om It. Lord Mansfield 
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used to say ho never knew the diflfereneo between 
an income of a guiaea a year and an income of 
3,000 guineas. M. Sardou may say he never knew 
the difference between an income of one hundred 
Irancs a year and an income of 100,000 francs. 
He was for seven years steeped to the lips in 
poverty— was so poor he accepted the place of 
tutor to a Turk who wished to learn something of 
the philosophy of the Christian religion. Poor 
Sardou gave him lessons at sixty cents an hour, 
and was almost broken-hearted when the Turk 
returned home, tor he managed to live on sixty 
cents a day. His income last year was $40,000. 
It willprobably be $60,000 this year, for he has 
just read a new play. to the actors of the Vaude- 
ville, which they hope will be as successful as the 
play at the Gymnase. 

M. Sardou's new play bears the h-onical title, 
"Nos Bons Villageois." The scene is laid in 
Bouzy-le-Tetu, a village in the neighborhood of 
Paris, which is invaded by the Parisians to the 
great annoyance of the peasants who detest 
town's people. The plot really commences with 
the third act. Henri Morisson made the acquaint- 
ance of the Baroness Lafont and her sister Gene- 
vieve, at a spa in the South of Prance. They 
were alone. He became their escort. This daily 
commerce made them intimate friends, and friend- 
ship was hourly warming into passion when the 
object of the passion, the Baroness, became 
alarmed by Henri's ardor, and determined to 
break oU' these dangerous relations by secret 
flight. Genevieve saw her sister tbrm this resolu- 
tion with great annoyance, for she took great 
pleasure in Henri's society. Henri went alter 
them in every direction ; failing to discover the 
least trace of them (so judicious were the precau- 
tions taken by the Bai'oness) he gave up turther 
pursuit and returned home. His father, during 
his absence, had purchased a villa at Bonzy-le- 
Tetu, [where you will remember M. Sardou lays 
the scene of his play,] and he is delighted to find 
the Baroness once more. She, however, avoids 
him completely. To reach her he fosters friend- 
ship with Genevieve, who, persuaded her sister 
detests him, gives him the key of a private door 
of the Baron's park, that they may meet and enjoy 
each other's society. The villagers seeing Henri 
gliding stealthily into the Baron's park, are per- 
suaded it is to woo the Baroness's heart, and ac- 
cordingly they kept watch on him ; for if they can 
but get up one of those ffood public scandals 
which stain a family's name and carry grief into 
the hearts of every member of it, they believe they 
can drive at least one Parisian family from the 
village, and at all events get rid of the Parisian 
Mayor. It is the village festival. Henri has 
visited the public lawn in every direction in search 
of the Baroness. She is not there. He resolves 
to go to her house, sure he will find her there 
alone, and it she be in her pliant hours, she will 
refuse him nothing. The key of the private door 
of the park lets him in. He does not know vil- 
lagers are dogging him. He meets, instead of 
the Baroness, Genevieve, dressed to go to the 
village,, looking like a bride in her chaste light 
summer attire, unadorned save by her beauty, 
graces and youth. She starts at sight of him, 
trembles lest the hour be at hand when she must 
stake her life's happiness upon an afSrmative or 
negative answer.. This agitation gives heraddi- 
tional charms. Henri questions whether after all 
stolen pleasures be sweetest; whether the secure 
possession of a maiden heart, which never throbbed 
but tbr him, is not better tiiau the fbver of illicit 



amours. He is converted to vktue by beauty, 
('tis well her magic, which so often leads men 
astray, should sometimes allure them to the 
straight and narrow way. )' She sees this, and her 
agitation increases. She feels she is guilty of in- 
decorum in receiving Henri at that hour of night, 
when everybody is away from the house. She 
begs him to go away. He cannot, he is fiiscin- 
ated. He reveals his heart to her. She listens 
to him an instant, (she had never heard sweeter 
music,) but soon recovers her sense of dignity, 
despite the tender sentiments which agitate her 
breast, she no longer begs, she commands Henri 
to go away, then bursts into tears. He returns 
the key of the park to her and calms her fears by 
assuring her he will at once withdraw and never 
see her again until he returns leaning on her 
brother-in-law's arm after winning the latter"s 
consent to their marriage. This scene between 
Henri and Genevieve is one of the gems of the 
play. She goes to the village ball. Presently 
the Baroness enters. She suspects Henri is in 
search of her ; to end at once his insolent atten- 
tions, which she loathes and which she is alraid 
may lead to a violent family quarrel, she deter- 
mines to meet him and make such an explanation 
as shall rid her forever of him. She alleges a 
violent headache, and retires from the village 
green. Her husband becomes uneasy and follows 
her, begs her to lie down, insists upon keeping 
her company, takes ofl' her ear-rings, (diamond 
ear-rings he gave her that very morning,) and 
shows himself as if she had just plighted her troth 
to him. Suddenly a cry, stop thief 1 is raised in 
the park. It is raised by the villagers who have 
been dogging Henri. Stop thief! stop thief I is 
heard on all sides of the park, evidently chase has 
been given, a man is pursued. The Baron runs 
out. The Baroness, who fears Henri is the game 
pursued, trembles, almost faints. Her fears were 
grounded on truth. The hunted j'oung man find- 
ing himself surrounded on all but one side takes 
rettage in the parlor, where the Baroness happens 
to be. Shei screams with despair's accent : ' ' You 
are the ruin of me ? By what right do you pursue 
me even in my own house?" The voice of the 
Baron is heard. She is about to faint. Henri 
carries her to her chamber, and returns perplexed 
to death to discover what reply he shall make to 
the Baron's questions. Suddenly he observes on 
the mantel piece the Baroness's diamonds. He 
puts them in his pocket, and when the Baron 
enters he goes up to him, and prays in a voice of 
supplication : "For heaven's sake, sir, don't ex- 
pose me— I am a thief— but it Is my first time 1" 
The curtain of the third act immediately falls on 
this confession and appeal. You can conceive the 
pitch to which the audience's interest is raised. 
The fourth act exhibits Henri a prisoner in a 
chamber of the third story of the Baron's house. 
Tlio Baron pities the young man, and enters the 
chamber to question him. Henri pretends he is 
a clerk, possessed by an irresistible passion for 
gainbUng ; lie has squandered all his resom-ces on 
the gaming table, and to gratily his passion he 
has committed thelt. The Baron is touched by 
the young man's honest face and the sincerity of 
his repentance ; and, although his duty as Mayor 
requires him to deliver the young man to the po- 
lice, (whom the peasants have hastened to sum- 
mon, ) he is determined to favor his evasion. The 
scheme is difficult, lor the house is surrounded by 
spies, and the peasants think murder or rape, or 
mayhem, far less heinous crimes than theft. 
There is but one way by which the young man 
may escape, the Baron must get his neighbor (a | 



Parisian likewise) to keep the young man until tho 
mob retires. This neiglibor opportunely «ialls, 
the Baron goes to meet him, and says you must 
aid me save my young thief, he Is in your cham- 
ber. Take him with you and do your best for 
him. The neighbor enters the chamber where 
Henri fS confined. Henri is his son. Henri con- 
fesses all to his lather, and bogs him not to betray 
him: his father positively refuses to do any such 
thing; the father cares nothing if the honor of tho 
Baroness be compromised, but his son shall not 
pass for a thief 1 Henri replies: If you do the 
husband will shoot me dead. This consideration 
silences the father. The Baron entera, saying 
"go down stairs and wait under tho window for 
the young mau; the police are below; you, young 
man, must leap oat of the window. 'Tis danger- 
ous, but 'tis your only chance of escape.-' Henri 
runs to the window. The father hastens alter 
him, crying: Good heavens, Henri, take carel 
The Baron starts to see his neighbor and the thief 
on such intimate terras 1 Henri 1 Humph I The 
Baron feels he has been deceived ; to discover tho 
truth he bawls for the police, here is the thief. 
Henri is arrested and at once questioned. He 
becomes embarrassed. TheBaroness, summoned 
as a witness, faints. Henri's father pretends (to 
gratify his son and shield him from the Baron's 
resentment) he is a worthless fellow, addicted to 
gambling and other great vices. 

All these circumstances together convince tho 
Baron he has been the dupe of a comedy imagin- 
ed to protect Henri from his vengeance, for there 
is now no doubt Henri is his wife's lover. He be- 
comes flirious, reluses to listen to any explana- 
tion, is insensible to his wife's tears (wliich 
hitherto had power to soften his heart in its most 
obdurate moods,) Henri must die or kill him. 
The Baron gives Henri a loaded pistol, and bids 
him go into the park vhcrevcr he pleasfes. The 
Baron says he will join him in five minutes, and 
one shall fire on the other the moment he sees 
him. The Baron goes up stairs to get a second 
pistol. Henri has already repaired to his post. 
As the Baron comes down stairs he meets Gene- 
vieve, who has just re urned from the ball. She 
stops him. She has danced all night with the 
peasants, and has so lascinated them they are 
now her brother-in-law's warmest supportera. 
Her spirits are at the hcigiit, and she is most 
communicative. Besides, she wants his alliance, 
for her sister is the enemy of him she loves, who 
loves her, who declared his love in tho park that 
very night, and asked permission to come next 
day and claim her hand. She knows she acted 
wrong, and was so frightened when she found 
herself alone with a young man who talked of love, 
she thought she'd died ; but she hopes her broth- 
er-in-law Is not Henri's enemy, though his wife bo 
so, and so loathes the sight of him. She fled 
from the Spa by the most circuitous routes, ex- 
pressly that Henri might lose all (race of her; 
she so detests him Genevieve could never seo un- 
til she gave him the key of the private door of tho 
park to enable him to talk with her sometimes in 
the more lonely portions of tho park. This scene 
is admirable. At every confession of her guilt 
the Baron is more and more delighted ; ho weeps 
tears of joy as she stammers fault after fault; 
then she pauses, not knowing how to take his 
strange attitudes; he takes her hands in his, begs 
her to go on, for his heart beats easily again as 
the leaden weight which oppressed it is removed. 
A pistol shot is heard 1 Then the -Baron remem- 
bers, Henri, betore he quitted hhn for the rendez- 
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V0U8 Of the duel, gave him a nolo, ho opens it, 
anil to his horrors, reads, Henri is resolved to 
commit suicide for he cannot fight] with Gene- 
vieve's brother-in-law. That pistol shot announced 
Henri's snicldo I The Baron hastens to the por- 
tion of the park whence the report came. He 
finds Henri surrounded by villagers. Is he mor- 
tally wounded f No. The villagers seeing him 
cock his pistol imagined it was lor them and with 
a stafl; knocked it out ot his hands while he was 
cocking it; it went off doing no one injury. So 
Henri and Genevieve go arm in arm to the bridal 
altar. 

The piece waa played with a perfection which 
was exquisite. Lafont was the Baron, young 
Berton (M. Samson's grandson) was Henri, and 
the other parts was played by Fradeau, Lesueur 
and Arnal t 

Gamma. 



(For tlio American Art Joumol.] 
TOUJOUES— TODJOURSI 



Only a little French song- 

With it's pretty odd reh-ain, 
But my heart gives a sharp quick throb, 

Then aches with a deadening pain. 
For swiit as the waiid of a 61117, 

It's lirat note waves away 
■ The present with all it's surroundings — 

And brings me a long-lost day. 

The Concert Hall has vanished, 

On a mossy bank I lie. 
While the ftescoed ceiling above me. 

Has ohangedjto God's blue sky j 
The maple loaves softly rustle. 

In the summer air so sweet, 
And the brook with it's silver tinkle, 

Runs lazily b} at my fedt. 

While over a bunch of daisies — 

Bending a face as pure, 
She sits by my side again, singing 
" Amour toujours, totyours 1 " 
I see the sun-light dance 

In flecks on her golden hair, 
I see her hands play with the daisies — 

Scarcely than they less lUir 1 

While still like the brook below us. 

In a voice as cleai-and pure. 
With her blue eyes shyly drooping 

She sings " Toi^ours—iovjours I " 
Little hands that dropt the daisies 

To rest in my own with a vow. 
Sweet lips that whispered "always" 

Where are ye both gone now ? 

We parted under the maples— 
Before their leaves wore red. 
And her little feet crushed the daisies 

That lay there withered and dead. 
Withered and dead as her love ! 

For it lasted just as long 
And meant as much—no more I 
As it does in the little French song t 
December 2d, 1866. 

< I » 1 1 

Mllo. Anais RouUo is credited with great suc- 
cess in oonoort performance at Badou. 



THE DYKEHAMBURY CONCERT. 



IT. 

Mr. Carton was a bachelor, and rich, so it 
would never do for Dykewood to offend him out- 
right. He must sing his song; that was, it' some 
happy chance did not interfere to prevent it. If 
the Dykehambury magnates did make fun of them 
all, they must bear it. Mr. Crane said it would 
serve them right for besieging the man as soon as 
he came amongst them; and of com-se he'would 
make a fool of himself. The ladies comforted 
themselves with the reflection that a fiiilure would 
do him good; would make him more humble and 
tractable, and teach him not to make remarks 
about the choir. But little Bertie Wynne went 
about with a troubled face amongst her flowers, 
and told herself, with rising anger, that she hated 
the concert, and that nothing should ever induce 
her to go to it. She was thinking this one even- 
ing discontentedly, while her busy scissors snip- 
ped away here and there a dead rose ftom the 
standards, when suddenly a voice, which she 
knew pretty well by this time, uttered her name, 
and she looked up and saw Mr. Carton's brown 
face above the wall on which his hands rested. 

" Those roses are finer than mine," he said, de- 
murely. ' ' May I have one if I come lor it ? " 

He did not wait for an answer, but raised him- 
self to the top of the wall, and then dropped on 
the other side. 

" It's so for round to the gate, " he said, glanc- 
ing at a wicket about three yards distant. ' ' And 
besides, I feel very like a school-boy still. I never 
see a wall like this without wanting to climb over 
it. Now tor my rose," 

Bertie handed him the scissors, but Hugh said, 
"No, cut It for me. Now put it in my button- 
hole; thank you. What's the matter ? " 

He asked this question quickly, and in a tone 
which had lost ita lightness, lor, looking down at 
her as she obeyed his command, he saw that her 
face was pale, and fancied her fingers trembled. 

" What a ruffian of a Ifellow I ami » said he. 
"What, is it f Mrs. Wynne— " 

" No, no," interrupted Bertie; " mamma is all 
right ; it isn't that. And there's nothing the mat- 
ter, only— Mr. Carton, I want very much to say 
somethtag to you, if you are sure you won't be 
angry." 

" Angry I " said he. "We ought to be friends 
by this time, Miss Wynne. You are not afraid of 
me?" 

"No," said Bertie; "but— I wanted your 
sister to say It, and ghe wouldn't She said that 
I must speak to you myself,— that you would not 
listen to her. Mr. Carton,. it's about the con- 
cert." 

Hugh's face changed in a moment. Subdued 
mirth gleamed in his eyes, and, twisted the cor- 
ners of his lips under the black moustache, but 
Bertie was.not looking at him. 

' ' You think I shall make a worse mess than the 
rest?" he said. 

Bertie did not answer; she was looking away 
over the woods towards the spires of Dykeham- 
bury, some miles distant. 

"Mr. Carton, everybody is talking about the 
concert," continued BerHe. "You see, it isn't 
the same thing as it would be if it were confined 
to Dykewood and the choir. The Dykehambury 
Music Hall is a very grand place, and people will 
come from all parts — " 

"For the luu of hearing what a fool I shall 



make of mysell, eh? " said Mr. Carton. " Well, 
don't you perceive that by such means I shall be 
adding to the receipts? And as it is for a charity, 
one shouldn't mind being laughed at." 
"But, Mr. Carton, you don't know—" 
" But, Miss Wynne, you don't know how I was 
beset on all sides about this affair just at first," 
interrupted Mr. Carton. " They have begun to 
look coolly on me now, I am aware; so see how 
amiable I am to be sUU willing to help." 
"But if you can't? " said Bertie. 
"A man never knows what he can do till Be 
tries, " replied Mr. Carton. 

"Why, you don't oven attend the rehearsals," 
said Bertie. 

There was an Involuntary movement of Mt. 
Carton's hands towards his ears. "No," said 
he, "I do not; and I havn't got the song yet" 

Bertie turned a horror-stricken face towards 
him. 

"Do you know that the concert Is fixed fof 
Wednesday?" she asked. 

< ' Yes, " replied Hugh. ' ' I expected to get my 
packet by post this morning, but it didn't come. 
I wonder if I remembered to put the address?" 
he added, with a spirit of mischief he could' not 
control. 
"Mr. Carton," said Bertie, "don't do it." 
Hugh's air of light raillery changed altogether 
at those pleading words. He bent down and took 
the two nervous little hands in his, and his face 
was very grave. 

" You don't like me to be made flin of," said 
he. "You are unhappy—that is, anxious, on my 
account, Bertie?" 

"Yes— and Ethel's," added Bertie, quickly. 
She hardly knew what made her add that. Per- 
haps it was something in his face which she had ' 
never seen before; or It might have been the con- 
sciousness that he had called her by her name for 
the first time. If she had looked at him then slid' 
would have seen that a debate was going on in 
his mind, but she did not He was silent for 
some minutes, still holding her hands; then drop- 
ping them, ho turned away, and said, coldly, "I 
shall hope to see you at the concert, nevertheless, 
Miss Wynne; don't disappoint me." 

" The words fell chill on Bertie's heart, and she 
took a step towards him. 

" You are angry," she said. "I have offended 
you." 
' ' No. Good night, " he replied. 
Mr. Carton never looked back once, but went 
out by the gate this time, soberly enough and 
walked away along the park. And Bertie stayed 
amongst the roses, thinking she had done a fbol- 
Ish thing; wishing that vainest of all wishes, for 
the past back again, till it grew late, till the moon ' 
came out and she went into -the house with the 
heart-ache. 

V. 

The clocks in the great square of Dykehambury 
were striking se^eui and one solitary gentleman 
was wandering about the orchestra of the music- 
hall. The organ stood ready open, and this gent- 
leman went up to it and examined the stops; but 
he could have done nothing lUrther if he had de- 
sired it, since there was no one to blow for him. 
From the organ he turned to the grand piano, 
struck a few chords, and broke oft' with a gesture 
of amusement. It was the air the vnriatlons of 
which he had so unceremoniously cut short fbr 
Miss Grafton. Then this solitary gentleman es 
pled in one comer a violin with its bow stuck in-. 
Tltingly across it A strange expression stole 



